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NOTICE OF MONTHLY MEETINGS 


Time: 

Monday, March 9, 1992; 8:00 p.m. 

Location: 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, 

Auditoriun 

680 Plains Rd. W., Burlington. 

Programme: 

'Thomas Mcllwraith: Hamilton Entrepreneur 
and Naturalist” 

-Thomas Mcllwraith, University of Toronto 


y>: 


Time: 

Monday, April 13, 1992; 8:00 p.m. 

Location: 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre, 

Auditoriuri , 

680 Plains Rd. W., Burlington. 

Programne: 

"Be Your Own Weather Forecaster" 

-Terry Gillespie, University of Guelph 

Reminder: Bring your nugs to the monthly 

BBetings -disposable cups are not available. 


NOTICE OF UPCOMING FIELD EVENTS 


Sunday, March 1: 2:00 p.m . 

WINTER IKIHtPKCTIi*; 

Winter is not a dead season! This will be an 
outing to discover just bow exciting it can 
be. Be sure to dress warmly. Meet at the 
Iroquoia Heights Conservation Area parking lot 
on Old Mohawk Rd. near Hvy. 403, 

Leader -Beth Stormont 627-7657 

Monday, Mardi 16; 7:30 p.m. 

HERD S1WJY QCUP 

This is an. informal but interesting meeting 
featuring a discussion of recent bird 
sightings, an identification session, and a 
workshop, film or set of slides about sane 
aspect of birds. If you're a beginner 
birdwatcher, cane cut to leant more about 
birds. If you're an expert birder, cone out 
to share your knowledge and enthusiasm. This 
nenth will feature a talk on the- raptor 
program at Mountsberg by Martin Wernaart. 
Meet at the Royal Botanical Gardens Nature 
Centre on Old Guelph Rd., Dundas. 

Organizer -Bruce Duncan (519) 622-4709 

Mar ch 1 to May 15 

NIAGARA FHfOMJIA BAWKSGflCH 
Tlie annual spring hawk watch at Bearer 
Conservation Area in Grimsby officially begins 
on March 1. As usual, volunteers are needed 
to assist with the count. If yew want to 
help, contact Mary Ellen Hebb at 416-937-7671. 
The hawk count is coordinated by the Niagara 
Peninsula Hawkwacch. This group also produces 


a newsletter twice a year, will he holding a 
"Hawk Open Bouse" at Beamer on Good Frida y, 
April 17 , and will host a congenial banquet on 
Saturday, Mar ch 28 , featuring a slide 
presentation by Don Fowler on the Hawk Cliff 
Hawk Banding Station, and a wine tasting at 
the Stcney Ridge Winery. Don't miss it! 

For more information on any of these 
activities, contact Bruce IWncan at (519) 622- 
4709. 

Sunday, April 12; 8:30 a.m. 

IN SEARCH OF WED TURKEYS 
This will be a special outing with Ron Barman 
of Fairlake Wildlife Management Area of the 
Grand River Conservation Authority, who will 
take us on a walk in search of these large, 
yet elusive birds in the Grand River valley. 
An indoor program is also included with this 
event. Prior registration is required, and a 
nominal fee of $5.00 per family will bs 
charged. Contact Brian to register. 

Contact -Brian Wylie 627-4601 

Friday. April 24; 7;QQ p.m. 

SPRING AMPHIBIAN MOD HIKE 
Join Bruce to look and listen for toads, 
frogs, newts and salamanders. Be sure to bring 
rubber boots and flashlights. Dip nets will be 
helpful. Meet at Shoppers Drug Mart parking 
lot at Main St & Governors Rd in Dundas. 
Leader -Bruce Mackenzie 643-4526 
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THE PRESIDENT * S OQIlJMISJ 


In the last few weeks sore interesting 
material relating indirectly to the Club has 
arrival in rry mail. The first is a Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority re-definition of 
its statement of purpose. The thirty-one page 
document is well worth reading and copies can 
probably be obtained from the HRCA. Of 
particular interest is the projected thrust of 
the HRCA for the decade of the nineties. The 
anphasis will be on erosion and sediment 
control. It points to the need of a 
coordinated government involvement on the 
problems related to sediment and erosion 
control and a willingness to be that 
coordinator. It also points to the need for 
education at the grass roots level where the 
problens arise and a commitment to the RAP 
process relating to Cootes Paradise and the 
Harbour. The HRCA is to be contended for its 
vision in this docurent. 

The second document is a memorandum to 
charities fran .Revalue Canada concerning 
partisan political activities by charities. 
Since our Club is taking an increasingly 
activist role on conservation issues it is 


By Doug McCallum 

important to understand the thin line between 
what is partisan and what is not. Direct or 
indirect support or endorsement for a 
political candidate is partisan. Cu the other 
hand, organizing or supporting a public 
meeting on matters of public policy which 
relate to the • charity's purpose is 
permissible. It is important to realize that 
failure to comply with the guideline can 
result in the loss of the privilege of issuing 
tax deductable receipts. It is no defence to 
this problem by saying that you are acting in 
your individual capacity rather than for the 
Club. Ibis ; is of course most relevant to Club 
directors and committee chairpersons. Part of 
the guideline is reproduced below for your 
information. .< 

On Saturday, June 6, the Club will 
again be involved in a major Walkathon to 
raise funds for the wildlife: habitat 
restoration in the Harbour and Cootes 
Paradise. Keep the date in mind and you will 
be hearing more about this event later, in .the 
spring. 


******** *** 


PARTISAN POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


Reprinted from: Registered Charities 
Newsletter , Autum 1991, Revenue Canada. 

The Income Tax Act permits a registered 
charity to engage, to a limited extent, in 
nonpartisan political activities which 
directly help accomplish the charity's 
purposes. For example, the charity can be 
involved in the following activities: 

- making informed representations to elected 
representatives or government to present a 
charity's views; 

- advertising arid organizing public meetings 
to publicize or gain support for the charity's 
point of vies/ cai matters of public policy that 
relate to the charity's purpose. 

To what degree can a registered charity 
become involved in partisan activities? 

Under iso circiinstances can a registered 


charity . engage in or become involved with 
partisan political activities. Any 
involvement in the following partisan 
political activities will jeapardize your 
charity's registered status: 

- directly or indirectly endorsing, supporting 
or opposing, monetarily or otherwise, a 
political party or candidates for public 
office; 

- purchasing tickets to fund-raisers for the 
benefit of political parties or candidates for 
public offices; 

- using your charity's property or personnel 
for political parties or candidates for public 
office; 

- providing financial or other contributicais 
to political parties or candidates for public 
office. 
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A SURVEY OF BATS OF HAMILTON' VH^nJTWORTH 

By M. Brian Hickey and Alison Neilson 


Introduction 

. little is known about the distribution 
and abundance of the bats of ftitario. Most of 
the available information ■ about bat 
distributions comes from museum records of 
bats that were captured with mist nets or harp 
traps. These records can be misleading 
because bats that are canton but adept at 
avoiding mist nets or traps may appear rare. 
The receit development of bat detectors that 
allow biologists to eavesdrop on the 
ultrasonic echolocation pulses of bats have 
made it possible to survey and identify bats 
based on their echolocation calls (Fenton and 
Bell 1981, Fentot et al. 1983). In sane cases 
this provides a more accurate picture of bat 
abundance and species diversity (Fenton et al. 
1987). 

The purpose of this study was to survey 
the bats of llanrilton-Wentworth Region using 
bat detectors and determine the following: 1) 
the species present and their. relative 
abundance; 2) whether bat distributions and 
abundance differs between urban and rural 
sites; and 3) whether there were any 
differences between the bat faunas along the 
Niagara Escarpment and the rest of the Region. 
In addition, these data will provide baseline 
data that can be used to monitor long-term 
population trends in the Region's bat fauna. 
(Ed. note -This study was contracted by the 
HNC to provide information on bat populations 
as input to our Natural Areas Inventory 
project of Hamilton-Wentworth.) 

Materials and Methods 

This survey was conducted cn ten nights 
between 10 June and 10 July 1991. On each 
night we recorded bat activity at five sites. 
At. each site we recorded the weather, type of 
habitat, presence of moonlight (since sane 
bats are lunarphobic) and bat activity. At 
each site we monitored bat activity with a QtfC 
mini bat detector for five minutes at 20, 30 
and 40 KHz, and recorded the lumber of passes 
and buzzes during each five minute interval. 
We defined a bat pass as a continuous train of 
echolocation pulses detectable cn the bat 
detector, and we did not attempt to 


distinguish between two passes by the same 
individual and one pass each by two 
individuals. Thus our data are reported as 
levels of bat activity rather than lumbers of 
individuals. Feeding buzzes are quick series 
of echolocation pulses that a bat produces as 
it attempts to capture a prey (Griffin 1958). 
Recording feeding buzzes as well as bat passes 
allowed us to distinguish foraging hats from 
ccmnuting bats. We used the key in Fenton et 
al. (1983) to identify the calls we detected 
cn the bat detector. 

The habitat in most of the Region is 
dominated by urban or agricultural development 
with small areas of natural or second growth 
habitat scattered throughout. Most of the 
sites we sanpled were dominated by a mixture 
of habitats. This made characterizing the 
type of habitat difficult and imprecise. We 
divided the habitat into five categories as 
follows: 1) around street lights; 2) near 
escarpment; 3) river or creek bank; 4) marsh, 
bog or pond; and 5) other. 

We set mist nets on two nights: at 
Valais Conservation Area (19 June 1991, 3 
nets) and at Spencer Gorge Conservation Area 
(7 July 1991, 1 net). The total mist netting 
time was six net-hours at Valais Conservation 
Area and about 1.5 net-hours at Spencer Gorge. 
At Valais we set one net along a boardwalk 
over a marsh and two nets (one on top of the 
other) across a dirt road through forest. At 
Spencer Gorge we set one net across a dirt 
road which ran parallel to the gorge. 

Results 

At least four species of bats were 
detected during the survey (Table 1). The 
Hoary Bat (Lasiurus dnereus) was the most 
caimon species, being detected in 15 out of 25 
sampling periods. The Big Brown Bat 
{Eptesicus fuscus) and Myotis species were 
also fairly cctnrcn (eight and nine samples, 
respectively). The Red Bat ( Lasimvs 
borealis) was found in only two samples (Table 
1). Bats occurred in all the habitats that we 
sampled but our sample sizes are too small to 
compare habitat preferences among species (see 
Table 2). All four species were found at both 
urban and rural sites, and there was no 
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obvious difference in species ccnsosition 
along the Escarpment. 

Although bat activity was evenly 
distributed among habitats, feeding buzzes 
were detected only at sites with lights or 
water, and only Hoary Bat and Big Brown Bat 
produced feeling buzzes. We only included 
calls that we could unambigously identify in 
the data analysis. 

In a total of 7.5 net-hours we captured 
a single male Little . Brown Bat (Myotis 
lucifugus) at Valais Conservation Area. 

Discussion 

Eight species of bats occur in Qitario 
(Van Zyll de Jong 1985) and four of than were 
detected in this survey. Hoary Bat was the 
most common species in our samples, tut 
because of their high intensity echolocation 
calls, they are easier to detect using bat 
detectors than species with lower intensity 
calls. This makes comparing abundance among 
species difficult. 

All of the Myotis we detected were 
probably Little Brown Bat since this is the 
most carman Myotis species in Qitario. Also, 
Northern Long-eared Bat (M. septentricnalis) 
and Small-footed Bat (M. leibii) have calls . 
that are less intense than Little Brown Bat's, 
and are therefore difficult to detect. The 
calls of Eastern Pipistrelle {Pipistrellus 
subflavus) have riot been described and 
therefore cannot be distinguished with a bat 
detector. We did not detect the presence of 
Silver-haired Bat {Lasimycteris mctivagans) 
in our survey. This species has an 
echolocation call that is ecnspicous cn a bat 
detector (Fenton et al. 1983) and therefore 
its absence in the areas that we surveyed is 
probably real. 

We captured only a single male Little 
Brown Bat in 7.5 net hours, even though 
sanpling with bat detectors revealed that at 
least three species were present in the areas 
where we set our nets. These results suggest 
that monitoring bat distributions with bat 
detectors provides a more canplete picture of 
an area's bat fauna. 

There are several limitations to using 
bat detectors for identifying bats. Thomas et 
aJ. (1987) have cautioned that since little is 
Known about intraspecific variation in 
echolocation calls, species identifications 
based on bat detector outputs alone should be 


made carefully. Brigham et al. (1989) found 
significant inter-individual variation in 
echolocation calls of Red Bat and Big Brown 
Bat, and for sane of the parameters that they 
measured, there was overlap between the two 
species. 

Despite these difficulties, using bat 
detectors to monitor bat activity and identify 
species probably provides the most accurate 
inpres9icn of a small bat fauna (eg. eight 
species in Ontario). 

Seme of the limitations of using a bat 
detector to identify species can be overcane 
by using a bat detector model that allows the 
signal to be fed into a period (Zero crossing) 
meter and oscilloscope (Siimons et al . 1979). 
This produces a visual image of the frequency 
pattern over time (sonogram) and can be used 
to distinguish the Myotis species from one 
another. 

Conclusion 

Using a (JiC mini bat detector, we 
detected at least four species of tats in 
Hami 1 ton-Wentworth Region during a ten night 
survey. Bats were found in all the habitats 
that we surveyed, including both urban and 
rural locations. Feeding sites were 
restricted to sites with lights or water. 
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Table 1. The relative abundance of Ontario bats in Hami 1 ton-Wentworth. 


Ooraron Name Nunber of sairples in which it was recorded * 


Hoary Bat 

15 

Red Bat 

2 

Big Bream Bat 

8 

Little Brown Bat 

Northern Long -eared Bat 
Small-footed Bat 

9 + 

Eastern Pipistrelle 

not found 

Silver-haired Bat 

not found 


* N=25 five minute samples for eadi species. 

+ Probably Little Brown tot but different species are 

difficult to distinguish with bat detectors (see text). 



Table 2. Bat abundance according to major habitat features. The mmber of times each type of habitat 
feature was sampled is given in brackets. Seme locations contained more than one habitat 
feature, therefore total N>25. Values are the number of samples in which each species was 
detected. 


Habitat Feature 



Lights 

Escarpment 

River 

Forest 

Marsb/Pcnd 

Other 


(21) 

(12) 

(7) 

(5) 

(11) 

(3) 

Hoary Bat 

7 

3 

1 

0 

5 

2 

Red Bat 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Big Brown Bat 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Myotxs sp. 

3 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 




Summary of 1991 Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch 


By Rob Pofoos 


Another spring migration has passed, and with it below the 11 year average of 4258, and v/ere almost half of 
the 1991 hawkwatch at Beamer Conservation Area above last year’s record high count. The Northern Goshawk total 
Grimsby, the seventeenth year for this count. What of 20 birds was also well below the 1980-90 mean of 32. 
appeared on the surface to be a somewhat uneventful year Apparently the peak of the ten year cycle for Goshawks is 
was actually a very interesting one, with numerous still two years away. The Cooper’s Hawk tally (220) was the 
highlights, including record high counts for three species, third highest ever, although it was down considerably from 
A total of 14951 hawks were tallied between March last year’s record (311). 

1 and May 15. This total was almost identical to the 11 year As for buteos, the Red-tailed Hawk total was 

average (from 1980-90) of 14971. A total of 29 observers slightly above the average of 2968. The Red-shouldered 
contributed 548.3 hours of observation time. Unfortunately, Hawk count of 761 was below the 11 year mean of 845, and 
this was below the 11 year mean of 577.5 hours, and was was almost half of 1990’s record high 1440 birds. The 2063 
the second lowest since 1980. All of the observations were Broad-winged Hawks counted were the second lowest 
from the parking lot at Beamer Conservation Area. number since 1978. This year’s largest flight day was April 

New record high counts were made in 1991 for 25, when 45 percent of the year's total (944) was counted. 
Osprey (46), Northern Harrier (2i9), and Rough-legged However, a total of 1957 unidentified buteos (which, 
Hav/k (145). A one day record count for Harriers (28) was incidentally, made up the majority of this year’s record high 
set April 14. The second highest one day count for Rough- number of unidentified raptors - 2681) were also reported 
legs, on April 12, was two birds shy of the record of 24. on that day. Presumably most of these UBs were actually 
The 17 Bald Eagles counted this year tied the Broad-wings flying at a great altitude and beyond definite 
record from 1989. The eight Golden Eagles reported were recognition by the counter. 

above the 11 year average of six. One other Golden Eagle Many thanks to all of this year’s volunteer hawk 

was observed April 25 from the lookout at Beamer Point, counters, including: Roy Baker, Gordon Bellerby, Bouwe 
but was not seen by the counters at the parking lot. Two Bergsma, Mike Cadman, Gerry Chappie, Michael Clark, 
unidentified eagles were also tallied in 1991. The Turkey Dave Copeiand, James Coey, Robert Curry, Rob Dobos, 
Vulture count of 1785 was the second highest on record. Bruce Duncan, Chris Escott, George Fairfield, Denys 
Amongst falcons, the five Peregrines counted were Gardiner, Martin Geleynse, Mary Ellen Hebb, Michael 
one below last year’s record. Two Peregrines occurred on King, Walter Klabnnde, Wolfgang Luft, Bruce Mackenzie, 
the early date of March 26 and two were also seen on April Don Malena, Kevin McLaughlin, George Meyers, John 
4. The 11 Merlins were also one bird shy of the record Olmsted, Roslyrine Price, Brian Ratcliff, Kayo Roy, Alf 
from 1987. The American Kestrel total of 180 was well Senior, John Stevens, Mike Street, Paul Summerskill and 
above the 11 year average of 118. Brian Wylie. (Our apologies if anyone’s name has been 

Sharp-shinned Hawk numbers, at 3767, were well omitted.) , 

1991 TOTALS 


Turkey Vulture 

1785 

Red-tailed Hawk 

3023 

Osprey 

46 

Rough-legged Hawk 

145 

Bald Eagle 

17 

American Kestrel 

180 

Golden Eagle 

8 

Merlin 

11 

Northern Harrier 

219 

Peregrine Falcon 

5 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

3767 

Unidentified Accipiter 

105 

Cooper’s Hawk 

220 

Unidentified Buteo 

2457 

Northern Goshawk 

20 

Unidentified Eagle 

2 

Red-shouldered Hav/k 

761 

Unidentified Falcon 

10 

Broad-winged Hawk 

2063 

Unidentified Raptor 

107 

Total Raptors: 14951 


Hours Counted: 548.3 



For more information on the Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch, contact John Stevens, 1365 Bayview Dr., Apt. U3, Toronto, 
ON M4G 3A5 (416-484-4079) 



Niagara Peninsula Hankwatch Counts — March 1991 










































































Niagara Peninsula Howkvtratch Counts — April 1931 






































































Niagara Peninsula Havrimratch Counts - May 1991 


















































IDWNSEND ’ S SOLITAIRES IN C)NTARIO 


I was lucky enough to discover a robin¬ 
sized bird called a Townsend's Solitaire, on 
December 27, 1991, just a kilometre down the 
road fran our hone near Rockton. lucky 
because it is a western species that normally 
winters at least two states or provinces west 
of the Mississippi River. 

Finding ail unusual bird, makes me 
curious about other times the species has 
visited the province, so 1 consulted the 
reports of the Ontario Bird Records Ocnndttee 
(OBRC) published in several issues of Ontario 
Birds , and found 15 accepted records for 
Ontario. Nine of these were of birds that 
stayed put for several days, and six were in 
one place for three weeks or more. Most of 
the birds, like the one I saw, were here 
during or close to winter: 

February 12-17, 1984 (Presqu'ile Prov, Park) 
February 14-April 19, 1981 (Slml Point Woods, 

Durham Region) 

February 16, 1976 (Ancaster) 

March 6-April 2, 1987 (Silver Islet, Thunder 
Bay) 

March 29, 1983 (Marathon) 

November 6, 1986 (Point Pelee) 

November 6, 1983 (Fonthill) 

November 16-March 8, 1986-87 (Rattray Marsh) 
December 17, 1988 (Marathon) 

December 23-January 4, 1988-89 (Thunder Bay) 
December 27-March 1, 1990-91 (Presqu'ile Prov. 

Park) 

December 27-April 14, 1989-90 (Ottawa) 

The other three records are: 

April 22jMay 10, 1981 (Caribou Island, Lake 
Superior) 

October 2, 1979 (Caribou Island) 

October 25-29, 1979 (Maratiton) 

I found an additional two records mentioned in 
Earl Godfrey's "Birds of Canada": 

March 8, 1962 (Point Pelee) 

December 10, 1975 (Toronto) 

Why do we see Townsend's Solitaire at 
these times of the year far away from the 
usual winter range, and why so often for 


By Bruce Duncan 

protracted periods? 

This species is known to breed in open 
and broken forests and burned over areas on 
mountain slopes. -It feeds during stammer cm' 
insects and other .invertebrates. In fact, the 
first part of its scientific name (filyadestes 
townsendi) means "fly-eater". 

For the winter it moves down-slope or 
further sooth and, like sane other thrushes, 
switches to a diet of berries. Bluebirds and 
robins in this part of Ontario also care to 
mind. In order to have sufficient food for 
the winter, Townsend's Solitaires- frequently 
establish territories with plenty of junipers 
on them. This ensures a supply of theme gin- 
flavoured, blrre berries that they apparently 
like. In the west they also' feed on 
mistletoe, madora, rose and poison ivy 
berries. 

Trie bird I spotted was by the side of 
Kirkwall Rd. close to a large expanse of thin- 
soiled. flat land covered with upright 
junipers. Several other people saw it in the 
sane area a few days later (December 31, 
January 2). It apparently was on its winter 
territory'. 

It you look at the records, many of 
them shew the same pattern: a wintering bird 
probably protecting a large patch of berries 
fran other solitaires (not much to worry about 
there) and any other berry-eating species.. 

Why are they in Ontario at all? I 
think the answer is straightforward and does 
riot involve speculation on an unknown breeding 
population in northern Manitoba, Ontario or 
Labrador. The Townsend's Soitaires that show 
up in the east are bom with a defective 
instinct. They migrate but in the wrong 
direction. Instead of flying south, they move 
east, dice they feel they have flown far 
enough, they stop and, like all wintering 
solitaires, search for the right sort of 
habitat that will support them for a winter. 
Here, its juniper barrens. 

If they survive the winter, they may 
return to the west, nest and raise young, seme 
of whan may carry' the same genes that say "Go 
east, young solitaire". They do, and we 
birders iri Ontario have the opportunity to see 
a rare species for this province. 

I suspect that Varied Thrushes show the 
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same pattern. In fact, of the 41 records 
accepted by the OBRC for this province, 38 are 
from the months of November to March. This is 
a carmaner bird here than Townsend's 
Solitaire, but it's here for the sane reason 
in my opinion. Twenty-five of the Varied 
Thrush records show that the bird was present 
in the same place for at least three weeks. 

The nuch rarer (in CTitario) Black - 
throated Gray Warbler has a snail list nf 
occurrences in the province -eight are of off- 
course migrants, mostly in May or September, 
but four are of winterers. Three of these 
sightings stretched over 9-11 days. This 
little bird is an insectivore, simmer and 
winter, and does not survive a winter here 
when it should be somewhere in central 

* * * * * * 

1992 WINTER 


On Sunday, January 5, 1992, the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club again participated 
in the Lake Ontario Mid-Winter Waterfowl 
Census. This census, in co-operation with the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources and the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
with the help of other groups such as airs, 
has surveyed wintering waterfwl populations 
on the Great Lakes for over thirty years. 

Our group surveys the Lake Ontario 
shoreline from Bronte Harbour to Fifty Point, 
including Windermere Basin, the Bay, Cootes 
Paradise and any adjacent open waters that may 
contain waterfowl, such as Desjardins Canal in 
Dundas, and Red Hill Creek. 

I decided to change the format of the 
count this year, and coverage, of the census 
area was pre-assigned. This procedure allows, 
for better organization, and brings methods 
more in line with other established counts, 
such as the Hamilton Fall Bird Count and the 
Christmas Bird Count. 

Weather: Hie day wa3 sunny and warm, 
with temperatures from +2-8* C. A variable N to 
Ntf wind made the lake dioppy in places, but in 
snnnary, the renditions were excellent for 
waterfowl viewing. 

Highlights : locally, Hamilton produced 
a number of prtwincially significant species. 
Qje Red-throated Loon and 33 King Eiders found 
on Lake Ontario near Fifty Point were species 


California or further south to southern 
Mexico. 

Naturally it's rarer here. It does not 
survive to pass along its genes for eastward 
migration to any offspring and so the odds 
against this "defect" showing up in the 
population stay high or increase. 

Even though they are in this seise 
"defective" birds, they are still a pleasure 
to see, and add to cue's checklist for 
Ontario. 

(Ed. note -A report of this Townsend's 
Solitaire sighting has been submitted to the 
OBRC and is under review at the time of this 
printing.) 


A A A' 

DOCK COUNT 

By George Naylor 

unique to the census. The totals for 14 
species within our area represented provincial 
highs for the count (see following table). Our 
survey area also had a provincial high of 29 
species. This data re-inforces the importance 
of the Hamilton area to wintering waterfowl. 
In addition, exotics found in our area 
included an Egyptian Goose, a Whooper Swan and 
a Snow x Canada Goose hybrid. Outside of our 
area, a Brant was found at Grimsby Harbour, 
the two American White Pelicans remained at 
Jordan Harbour, and a female Harlequin Duck 
was found at Ajax. 

A large flock of 3500 White-winged 
Scoters found near Fifty Point was an 
indicator of the significant increase among 
diving ducks, especially in the western end of 
Lake Ontario. A few years ago, a total for the 
late of 10000 - 15000 diving ducks was the 
norm. This year, the diving duck total was 
approximately 50C00! One suggested reason for 
this wintering population explosion is the 
increasing presence of the Zebra Mussel in 
Late Ontario. 

I would like to extend a special thanks 
to my area co-ordinators, Dob Curry, Rob 
Doboe, and Kevin McLaughlin. Thanks also to 
Christine Bishop, Barb Charlton, Dtaiys 
Gardiner, Bill Iancnd, Brian Mcflattie, John 
Olmsted, Bill Smith, Mike Street, and Phil 
Walter for participating as well. 
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SHORT NOTES 


ON THE EDGE 

By Mike Perozak 

"Cfci the Edge" is an appropriate title 
for a project and book about Hamilton. Half 
of our city is on the edge of Lake Ctitario and 
the other half is at the edge of the Niagara 
Escarpment. It is more compelling when the 
subject matter focuses cn local natural 
parklands. The fates of Beverly Swamp, IXmdas 
Valley, the Escarpment, the Bay, and most 
dramatically, Red Hill Valley, are on the 
edge. 

. Local artists, environmentalists and 
citizens are working to bring the splendour of 
natural Hamilton to the ccmnurdty through art. 

Three weekend artists’ camps are 
organized for 1992, in conjunction with a 
series of exhibitions, workshops and lectures. 
Art generated from the camps and from 
submissions will be auctioned with revenues 
applied to the production cf a book 
highlighting artists' interpretations of 
Hamilton's natural landscape. Excess funds 
will be used to purchase land for 
conservation. 

Art from a preliminary camp held in the 
Dundas Valley in October, 1991 can be viewed 
during an exhibition at the Broadway Theatre 
opening April 12, 1992, and ending May 17. 
Your interest and involvement will be happily 
received by Mike Perozak (526-0937) or 
Catherine Gibbon (628-6758). 

******* 

RED HILL VALLEY UPDATE 

■By Mike Perozak 

Red Hill Valley has been neglected for 
too long, so it has been great to see much 
activity in the past year. Four hundred 
volunteers pitched in during civic Clean-up 
Week to give the valley a spring cleaning. 
Numerous hikes followed throughout the year, 
led by Bruce TYail Association, Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club and Friends of Red Hill 
Valley readers. The Hamilton Ccnservers' 
Society joined in at the Festival of Friends 
and organized a very popular mock wilderness 
and nature camp representing Red Hill Valley. 


Our first ccimunity meeting since the decision 
to cancel the expressway featured Dalton 
Shipway of the Task Force to Bring Back the 
Den. 

You can look forward to more 
activities, community meetings and hikes in 
the valley over the next year. Plan for 
Environment Week awareness in April, the 
Spring Clean-up on May 9, and our first Ehd to 
Ender on October 3, 1992. This hike will 
coincide with the "On the Edge" artists’ camp 
to be held in the valley. 

Our presence in Red Hill Valley and our 
loud voices are the only hope for the valley 
and other local natural areas. 

******* 

ENVIRONMENTALISTS OF THE YEAR 
AWARDS 

The Ehvi rormentalists of the Year 
Awards Dinner has been held annually for the 
past 12 years to honour individuals and groups 
who have made a significant contribution to 
the protection or promotion of the environment 
in the Regional Municipality of Hamiltdn- 
Kentworth. The 1991 Awards dinner is 
cosponsored by the Oonserver Society of 
Hamilton and District, Hamilton-Wentworth Non- 
Smokers' Rights Association, Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority and the HNC. 

Three years ago, the awards were 
expanded to recognize more than one individual 
or group in a year if deserving. In addition, 
the 1990 Awards dinner included Youth 
Recognition Awards for environmental issues 
which was sponsored by the HRCA and 
Conservation Foundation of Hamilton Region. 

This year the 1991 Awards Dinner will 
be held at the Hillcrest Restaurant on 
Wednesday, June 3, 1992, following last year's 
format. 

Nominations for the 1991 awards are new 
being accepted, and should.be submitted to the 
HRCA by March 31, 1992. Nominees must have 
trade their environmental contribution in the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region, or have had 
significant connection to the Region. For 
nomination forms or more informatics) on the 
awards, contact John Struger at (416) 547- 
5116. 
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****** 

BRING BACK 

A symposium and public awareness event on 
migratory songbird conservation will be held 
on Satuday, March 28, 1992 , from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.rri., at Hie Royal Ontario Kuseaza Auditorium, 

100 Queens Park, Toronto. Ibis will feature 
leading experts, such as Adrian Forsyth, 
Robert Asking, Michael Bradstreet, Erica Dunn, 
Hiram Gonzalez, Nancy Hilgert de Benavides , 

Ted Parker and Tony Erskine, who will discuss 
the current status of migratory songbirds and 
their habitats, as well as new conservation 
initiatives to help protect them. This 
symposiim is one of four components of the 
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A AAA* 

THE BIRDS 

five year Bring Back the Birds program being 
Undertaken by Conservation International - 
Canada in partnership with the Long Point Bird 
Observatory and Canadian Nature Federation, 
designed to address the problems faced by 
migratory songbirds in their wintering grounds 
by prcrroting public awareness and direct 
action. Advance tickets at $20 are available 
from Conservation International -Canada, 174 
Spadina Ave, Suite 508, Toronto, M5T 2C2, or 
call (416) 366-6100. Hie symposium will be 
followed by a nature photography work-shop 
featuring.renamed experts on March 29. 
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